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EXCURSION - NEWS SHEET 


Meeting : Mar 29 Mr V Hurley: Peregrine Falcons 
Meeting : May 3. Mr J McLaughlin: Black-eared Miner 
Excursion: Mar 31 Seed Gathering: T D’Ombrain 
Excursion: April 21 You Yangs: L Fink 
Excursion: May5 Landcare Centre, Warrambeen: 

lan & Trish Taylor 


President: Mr G Binns Ph: Meetings are held at the Art Building, 


Secretary: Mr L Fink School of Mines and Industries, Lydiard 
Treasurer: Ms S Davison St South, commencing at 7.30 pm. 
Editor: Mr A Dyson Excursions commence from the corner 
of Sturt and Armstrong Sts., Ballarat, at 
Postal Adress: 9.30 am for full-day excursions or at 1.30 


PO Box 328W, Ballarat West, 3350. pm for half-day excursions. 


FIELD REPORTS 


John Stayt - a Black Swamp Wallaby being chased by a dog in 
Victoria Park. Three Sulphur-crested Cockatoos in the home 
garden. At Mount Buffalo the Stayts watched a Wedge-tailed 
Eagle following hang gliders up to a height over 6000 feet. 


Ken Hammond - a Black-shouldered Kite over Dowling Street. Ken 
had also seen New-Holland Honeyeaters. 


Greg Binns - Cockatoos being attacked by Ravens among walnut 
trees. 


Frank Harrap - Indian Mynah seen at Springbank. On a recent visit 
to the Wombat Forest Frank had noticed a scarcity of Gang-gang 
Cockatoos and Satin Flycatchers. During the visit he saw Rose 
Robins (male and female), Crescent Honeyeaters, Olive Whistler 
and Ground-thrush. 


Claire Dalman - fox chasing ducks at Peterborough. 
Alan Morrison - Brushtail Possums dead on the ground. 


At Point Lonsdale a flock of Muttonbirds. At the local Water 
Treatment Plant Alan had seen Grebes and White-faced Heron. 


John Gregurke - a Noisy Miner commencing nest building at 
Laanecoorie. 


DIARY DATES 


April 21 (Sunday) - You Yangs excursion - the search for the ‘Little 
Dumpy’ Greenhood (Pterostylis truncata). Depart Ballarat at 
9.30am and rendevouz at Lyndsay Fink’s house at Meredith at 
10am. 


April 25 (Thursday) - Committee Meeting at 
at 7.30 pm. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 


Please pay your subs. at the monthly meeting or post them to our 
Treasurer (Stephanie Davison) - PO Box 328W, Ballarat West 
3350. Fees are - Ordinary Member ($14.00), Family ($22.00), 
Distant Member ($10.00), Student ($7.00). If you want the 
newsletter to be posted please add an extra $6.00. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NEWSLETTER 


Written contributions would be most welcome. When you take a 
holiday, attend a meeting, outing, excursion, walk about the town 
or bush, read journals and newspapers there may be something 
that attracts your interest and would be of interest to others. 
Articles may be handwritten and can be submitted at meetings, 
posted to the FNCB or sent direct to the Editor (Tony Dyson, PO 
Box 110, Buninyong 3357) 


Laanecoorie Excursion Sunday 3rd 
March, 1996 


Three canoes, with six paddlers, set out along Bet Bet 
Creek on the backwaters of Laanecoorie Reservoir. A Nankeen 
Night Heron perched silently in a tree along the creek. As we 
paddled past nesting boxes we disturbed flocks of Wood Duck 
and Black Duck from the edge of the creek. 


High above a Little Eagle and Pelicans soared in the 
clear, blue sky. An unidentified raptor swooped low over the 
water trying to catch a fish. European carp were common in the 
warm shallow water. Sometimes a fish would jump out of the 
water and many bow waves were seen as up to 10 fish swam 
ahead of the canoes. These bottom feeding fish keep the water 
very muddy. 


As we paddled into narrower parts of the creek and 
Loddon River the banks were lined with red gum inhabited by 
White-plumed Honeyeaters and Eastern Rosellas. Red gum 
seedlings up to 1 metre high were growing in dead stumps 
sticking out of the water. Welcome Swallows and Tree Martins 
swooped above the open water feeding on insects. On a sandy 
ridge rabbits were being stalked by a fox. The fox turned and 
watched us warily before trotting of through the trees. 


After lunch we saw a Darter perched on a dead tree in 
the reservoir. It was drying its feather after diving for fish. In 
the swampy margins we saw Yellow Spoonbill, White Ibis, 
Straw-necked Ibis, White-faced Heron, Pacific Heron and Large 
Egret. 
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The box and yellow gum woodland around the reservoir 
was very dry. Spreading Wattle Acacia genistifolia, a long 
flowering species was beginning to bloom. There were also 
remnants of spring flowering everlasting. Noisy miners had 
partially built a nest in a yellow gum. 


On the way home we inspected a swamp near Maldon. 
Around the edge of a dam near the road there were 8 Black- 
fronted Plovers. Spoonbills, Ibis and Shelducks were feeding 
amongst the reeds. On the northern edge, under lignum bushes 
magpies and a Black-tailed Native Hen shelters in the shade. A 
patch of open water next to the road was home to Grey Teal, 
White-eyed Duck, Musk Duck and a family of Little Grebe. 
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NIGHT HERON PELICAN 


NEWS FROM OTHER GROUPS 


An article by Doug Robinson titled Why | no longer band birds in 
the March edition of the RAOU VicGroup Newsletter makes 
interesting reading. Doug Robinson has recently started to 
question the value of bird banding and mist netting in projects he 
has been involved in. Seeing birds inadvertently stressed, killed or 
injured by his own activities has created doubts about the value of 
the exercise and the value of the information collected during two 
specific projects. He relates that during a Babbler study every 
group he tried to capture became increasingly “Doug-shy” and 
thus more difficult to observe. He discusses the stress indicators - 
such as increases in hormone levels, in heart and respiratory 
rates, and weight loss (some birds lose as much as a fifth of their 
body weight when held overnight in mist nets). These stress 
behaviours may continue for some time after release leaving these 
birds. more than usually vulnerable. Normally aggressive 
behaviour may be suppressed, territories may not be effectively 
defended, the status in the social hierarchy may be challenged. In 
a Scarlet Robin study he noted that a newly arrived male or female 
often took advantage of a temporary “vacant space” which 
retuming birds did not always regain. 


Doug Robinson feels that in the longer term banded birds may 
endure higher rates of injury and mortality. He refers to a study in 
WA which found that tagged Galahs and Black Cockatoos 
suffered higher rates of predation than untagged birds. At 
Yellingbo (Vic.) nearly 10% of Helmeted Honeyeaters have 
suffered leg injuries of some sort. 


A study of breeding Zebra Finches behaviour indicated colour 
preferences and the writer feels that haphazard colour banding 
could doom an individual to solitary status. 


\ 


He asks if we should be banding as many individuals of the 
Regent Honeyeater when the chances of resighting are very low 
and suggests radio tracking of only one or two individuals would 
be more useful. 


Doug Robinson acknowledges the merits of some banding and 
netting and gives examples of studies which have benefited from 
the practice. He believes that the capture and marking of some 
individuals is essential to find the answers to fundamental 
questions such as_ dispersal, queries about survivorship and 
mating patterns and acknowledges that many banding studies 
have provided invaluable information. He does however, ask that 
the need and the ethics of banding and netting must be 
questioned at each project. 


Helmeted Honeyeater. 


Eucalyptus: the good oil? is the title of an article by Francine 
Pullen in the March issue of Parkwatch (Victorian National Parks 
Association journal). ; 


Francine Pullen is concerned about the damage to mallee 
bushland in central Victoria where this industry is centred. Land is 
leased from the DCNR by seven producers around Inglewood, 
Bendigo, St Arnaud and Wedderburn. 


Eucalyptus oil production began in 1884 when Joseph Bosisto - a 
pharmacist - built a simple distillation plant on the banks of the 
Dandenong Creek. In the early days the main species harvested 
were E. radiata (Narrow-leaved Peppermint) and E. globulus — 
(Tasmanian Blue Gum). The oil produced from these species was 
low cineole (cineole being the critical ingredient in pharmaceutical 
grade oil) content but there was a plentiful supply. By the end of 
the century that type of oil had lost its medicinal importance, 


allowing other species with a lower total yield but high cineole 
content to take over the medicinal role. Eucalyptus species of high 
yield with low cineole content oil are now grown commercially in 
other countries such as Spain, Portugal and China, where lower 
grade oils are blended with small quantities of high grade oil to 
achieve an acceptable degree of purity and cineole content The 
author quotes a VNPA spokesman who claims that in Victoria 
large scale destruction of habitat and bio-diversity is “supporting a 
low income industry floundering in the face of cheaper imports”. 


In central Victoria the industry uses mallee species for harvesting. 
Every 12 to 24 months large areas of mallee are slashed to ankle 
height. Branches, stems and leaves are mulched on site and the 
oil is extracted before being transported in drums to the factories. 
The heavy machines eventually compact the soil discouraging 
growth of non mallee species ( apparently some rare orchid 
species are particularly threatened). 


The writer quotes many figures to support the claim that the local 
industry is not productive and does include comments from a 
DCNR officer mentioning the possibility of commercial production 
from specially grown private mallee plantations being set up in 
Australia. 
VD 


